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A NEW DEGREE: “WORLD 
CITIZEN” 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY a few years ago 
decided to confer an honorary degree upon 
Sam Higgenbottom, one of her illustrious 
sons, who was born in Europe, educated in 
America, and went to Asia as a missionary. 
His story is one of indefatigable courage 
in behalf of lepers, the blind, and the agri- 
cultural life of India. What degree should 
classical Princeton confer upon him? All 
the old ones seemed inappropriate, so the 
famous school invented a new one and con- 
ferred upon him the degree, ‘‘Doctor of 
Philanthropy.’’ 

If in the matter of academic degrees ‘‘ new 
occasions teach new duties,’’ perhaps the 
new occasion created by our contemporary 
situation calls for a new degree. America 
She has vital interests 
in every continent. Her field of operation 
is the world. One would think that under 
such conditions the graduates of a college 
or university should have, if not a universal, 
at least a planetary point of view, fully in- 
clusive of our one little world—how little it 
is!—and that they should know something 
about its past, feel at home in its present, 
and be concerned about its future. I sug- 
gest, therefore, a new degree, that of World 
Citizen, and would name three fundamental 
requirements: the imagination to conceive 
of world citizenship, the faith to believe in 
it, and the art to practice it in microcosm 
before it is possible in macrocosm. 

I would like to make each of these re- 
quirements plain. 


is on the march. 





By 
M. WILLARD LAMPE 


DIRECTOR, SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF 10WA 


The imagination to picture world citizen- 
ship involves the imagination to picture ¢ 
politically unified world, which means some 
form of world government, which means— 
and here’s the rub—some limitation of na- 
tional sovereignty, ours and everyone’s, so 
as to make world government a reality and 
not a sham, subject to civilized law and not 
to the jungle law of ‘‘my country right or 
wrong.”’ 

Now we should be greatly helped in this 
stretch of imagination by our own political 
history of the past 150 years. For ‘‘in 
order to form a more perfect union”’ the 
thirteen colonies, however reluctantly, sur- 
rendered a of their individual 
sovereignty; and the years, even through 


measure 


civil war, have proved the workability of 
their plan; for 
unity not only, but also retained freedom, 


under it we have achieved 


personal and group freedom, even the free- 
dom to cultivate normal local rivalries with- 
out coming to blows. For example, Iowans 
may sing of ‘‘tall corn,’’ and that they are 
‘the state of all the land,’’ with good assur- 
ance that the Illini across the river, who also 
claim to be a superior state, and whose corn 
is not very small, will even join in the 
singing. 

Because of such experiences, it should 
not be hard for an American to picture 
world citizenship. Nor should it be hard 
for anyone nourished in the Hebrew-Chris- 
tian citizenship to do so. He will certainly 
see the compatibility of love of country and 
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love of humanity, each implemented with 
courts, laws, and their administration. This 
compatibility is beautifully expressed in 
lines written by Sir Cecil Spring-Rice when 
he was the British ambassador at Washing- 


ton: 

I vow to thee, my country, all other loves above, 

Entire and whole and perfect, the service of my 
love; 

The love that never falters, the love that stands 
the test, 


That lays upon the altar the dearest and the best; 

The love that asks no questions, the love that pays 
the price 

The love that makes undaunted the final sacrifice. 

And there’s another country I’ve heard of long ago 

Most dear to them that know her, most great to 
them that 

We cannot count 


know; 

her armies, we may not see her 
king; 

Hi r 
ing; 


And one by one and silently her shining bounds 


altar is a humble heart, her pride is suffer- 


Increase 
And her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 

paths are peace. 

To the uninitiated, this may seem like a 
vague idealization applicable only to an- 
other world, but to one who understands the 
Bibical conception of the Kingdom of God 
it will have very definite this-worldly as 
well as other-worldy meaning. It is poten- 
tial reality, here and now. 

Now the fact is that under the pressure 
of the war when it is easy to see the folly 
of world disunity, most of the many plans 
for a just and durable peace contemplate 
a much nearer approach to world govern- 
ment that we have ever had before. But let 
us not deceive ourselves. As soon as the 
immediate war pressure is off, the forces of 
reaction will appear, and the stage will be 
set for the return of the strict uncompromis- 
ing nationalist. That is why candidacy for 
world citizenship requires other factors than 
simply the imagination to conceive it. 

A second requirement is faith—tough 
faith in the possiblility of a just world-order 

There are and will be 
Perhaps the worst are 


despite all obstacles. 


many adversaries. 
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those who would like to see world govern- 
ment because they see that its absence is a 
fertile cause of war, but who think it is im- 
possible because of some fatalistic philoso- 
phy, or because it runs counter to a human 
nature which cannot be changed. Faith is 
needed to overcome all such pessimism, 
eynicism, and despair. What is needed in 
this fight is something analogous to the 
spirit of a football pep-meeting. How well 
I remember one held a few years ago, just 
before a game between Iowa and Wisconsin. 
It was pouring rain, but thousands of peo- 
ple stood, many of them bare headed, an 
hour or more. I remember especially the 
last speaker, a young alumnus, who spoke 
only two sentences, but how effective they 
were! They were these: ‘‘Folks, I have 
nothing whatever to tell you, but, my God, 
I have something to ask you. Do you have 
faith, do you believe that the team will 
And there was a loud affirmative 
roar. It was one of the most religious scenes 
I have witnessed on a campus. But if faith 
is conceived to be necessary to secure the 
transient glory of a football victory, how 
much more it is necessary to achieve victory 
Some 


win ?”’ 


for a politically organized world! 
time ago I listened to an address by John 
Foster Dulles, a New York lawyer, who has 
given much.study and done much writing 
on the question of a just and durable peace. 
We expected him to discuss some of the legal 
and political phases of the subject, but 
there was not a word of this. He spent the 
whole time laying upon our minds and 
consciences the conviction that all plans will 
fail unless a sufficient number of people have 
what he called a ‘‘dynamie faith’’ in this 
thing as being right, and in line with the 
very will of God—such faith that if we are 
called upon to die for it we shall feel like the 
Apostle Paul that ‘‘to die is endless gain.’’ 
This is not an easy faith. It should not be 
so. It cannot be so, when one takes a full 
look at the strength of the opposition. It 
can come only to disciplined souls who feel 
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deeply that it is right, that “‘the stars in 
their courses are fighting’’ for it. 

The third requirement is the art of prac- 
ticing world citizenship within the limits 
of present possibilities—within the micro- 
cosm, so to speak, even before we see, except 
in the mind’s eye, the macrocosm. This 
means, in plain English, that we should 
have acquired something of the art of act- 
ing toward everyone we meet, especially 
those who are different from ourselves, so 
justly and decently that, if our conduet 
were universalized, the world-common- 
wealth would already be born. One deep 
cause of the lack of world-order is that 
individuals do not act in this decent way 
toward each other, but in some narrow 
prejudiced way, judging them not by their 
intrinsic worth as human beings, but by 
some purely external standard of geography 
or race or wealth. In a graduating pro- 
cession a few years ago the following in- 
cident occurred. One graduate refused to 
walk with a Filipino, and embarrassment 
was avoided only because another quickly 
volunteered to do this, thus leaving a place 
for the prig to walk in. Of the two, one was 
a candidate for world citizenship, the other 
was not. Happily we have had on American 
campuses many outstanding examples of 
potential world citizens. To mention only 
two, who were distinguished visitors, I re- 
member Kagawa, famed Japanese, who, 
after Japan had attacked China, went to 
Shanghai and apologized to a group of Chin- 
ese that his government had done this. And 
then I reeall T. Z. Koo, famed Chinese, who 
after the war was under way between his 
country and Japan, told many college audi- 
ences that whenever he saw a Japanese it 
was a signal to act towards him in a civil, 
Christian way, even to the extent of trying 
to love him. That is the art of world citi- 
zenship in determine 
whether one has it or not, one might well ask 
himself this searching question: Where is 
the line around my life beyond which it is 
impossible or extremely difficult for me to 


microcosm. To 
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live on friendly terms with others? Is it the 
exclusive line of any economic class, or re- 
ligion, or nation, or race? It is only when 
this line is, or we want it to be, inclusive 
of all human beings, that we cease being 
potential war makers and nationalists, and 
become truly world citizens. 

A great honor has come to me that is as 
as the order of letters in the 
I am a graduate of Knox College 


accidental 
alphabet. 
at Galesburg, Illinois, and also hold from 
the college an honorary degree. <A few 
vears ago the college published a book, giv- 
ing the names of all the alumni, and on one 
page, the names of those who had received 
honorary degrees. Looking down the list, 
I saw my name, and then, following it, the 
name ‘‘Abraham Lineoln.’’ One of his 
debates with Douglas had been held on the 
campus, and the degree was conferred in 
1860, the only one he ever held. When I had 
somewhat recovered from the shock, this 
bracketing of my name with that of the 
great Emancipator became a stimulating 
force in my life, deepening my desire to 
resemble as much as possible the height and 
depth and breadth of his human spirit. 
But when one thinks of it in an impersonal 
way, or indeed even in the most personal 
way, every American’s name is bracketed 
with Linecoln’s. That is the 
America, and he himself would have it so. 


glory of 


Perhaps he more than any other is a symbol 
of what the American spirit is. Moreover, it 
was not in peace but in war that he uttered 
the immortal words, ‘‘ With malice towards 
none, with charity towards all,’’ for Lee had 
not yet surrendered to Grant at Appomat- 
tox. While the words were directed toward 
our civil strife, they came from a heart 
which would apply them everywhere. It is 
for us the living to be dedicated to their con- 
temporary and 
shall we help to build the world common- 
the destiny of 


eternal significance. So 


wealth, towards which 
America so surely points. 

Will candidates for the degree ‘‘ World 
Citizen’’ please rise! 
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THE ENVIRONMENTAL DIFFER- By 


ENCES OF CHILDREN IN THE 
SAME FAMILY OR SCHOOL 


Ir is commonly assumed that one sort of 
family environment or school is markedly 
superior to that of another. Many intelli- 
gent parents who can afford to do so, send 
They 


prefer to do this even though they have 


their children to a private school. 


access to a free high school, and the tuition 
Also 


in cases where child placement or adoption 


fees in the private school are high. 


is necessary, it is considered important that 
the home in which the child is placed should 
be a good one. Again, in the best experi- 
mental studies which are designed to evalu- 
ate the effect upon child development of a 
certain quality of environment, an effort is 
made to describe and to specify as nearly 
as possible in quantitative terms the quality 
of the home, nursery school, or other kind 
of environment in which the experimental 
group is placed, and on the other hand the 
quality of the environment in which the 
matched control group is placed.? 

In the very large majoritv of cases in 
which such experiments have been con- 
ducted, especially in those which have been 
most carefully conducted, the interpreta- 
tions have been that the amount of improve- 
ment in general intellectual ability which 
has been brought about in the type of en- 
vironment believed to be decidedly superior 
to that of the control group environment, 
In the 
cases in which a large amount of gain is 
attributed to the effects of the influence of 
the superior environment, the statistical 
interpretations of the data have been very 


is small, doubtful, or temporary. 


seriously questioned. 
Note, for example, the critical analysis 
of the much-publicized Iowa studies in 
1 See, for example, the description of the Whittier 
Secale for Home Grading, described in the 27th 
Yearbook, NSSE, Part I, 1928, pp. 231-233. 


BENJAMIN R. SIMPSON 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATIONAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY, WESTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY 


which spectacular IQ gains were supposed 
to have been discovered. MeNemar had 
access at first hand to some of the Iowa 
data to be evaluated; he spent much time 
in the interpretation; and his evaluations 
were in harmony with approved forms of 
statistical analysis.2 In view of the great 
difficulties and labor involved, it is doubtful 
whether any other examination of these 
Iowa studies will ever be made which will 
compare in adequacy with this one by 
MeNemar. It is most improbable that any 
competent educational statistician could ae- 
cept the Iowa interpretations at their face 
value after carefully reading the MeNemar 
analysis. Apart from the claims of large 
IQ gains made by the Iowa investigators 
and their students, there are very few, if 
any, studies which report large IQ gains to 
be attributed to the influence of mental 
exercise resulting from the environmental 
factors alone. IQ changes, not infrequently 
of considerable amount, are reported in 
many studies, but such changes are to be 
attributed to one or more of the many fac- 
tors operating, rather than to those brought 
about by the mental-training factor alone. 

But what shall one say of the person 
who, upon finding that children of the same 
family are decidedly different, asserts that 
such differences must be due to the fact that 
environmental influences are different for 
different children reared in the same fam- 
ily? Such would seem to be a matter of 
begging the question unwittingly. Finding 
marked differences in siblings, it is com- 
monly asserted that the family environment 
could not have been the same for different 
children of the family after all. 

While the present writer would by no 


2 Quinn MeNemar, Psychological Bulletin, Febru- 
ary, 1940, 63-92. 
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means claim identity of environmental in- 
fluences for each of several children brought 
up in the same family, he would insist that, 
unless and until differences of considerable 
degree are established as a result of the 
influence of environmental differences 
which are admitted to be large, there is 
little or no justification for making much 
of the alleged point that ‘‘two children 
reared in the same family never have the 
same environment.’’ It would be much 
more in keeping with scientific procedure 
to establish the point under the experimen- 
tal conditions where possibilities for the 
operation of controls to safeguard interpre- 
tations of factors coneerned are favorable, 
than to speculate without the aid of such 
controls, as one does when he argues about 
differences of children in the same family. 
['ntil it has been demonstrated that an 
environment of quality 
ciably better results than an environment 
of quality ‘‘3,’’ it is unjustifiable to assert 


**5”’ gives appre- 


9? 


that environment ‘‘5’’ must have been bet- 
ter than environment ‘‘3,’’ since the results 
secured in it were better, even though other 
possible causal influences were neither con- 
trolled nor evaluated. When a deaf person 
and a person of normal hearing are both 
exposed to the vibrations of the same tuning 
fork, it is unsound and misleading to state 
that the stimulus was not the same in both 
cases. The objective stimulus was identical 
as any physicist will testify. It is the 
receiving organisms that are different. The 
differences in response are to be attributed 
to the differences in the persons, not to any 
difference in the stimulus (environment). 

Yet this reasoning that it is the differ- 
ences in the environment of two children 
reared in the same family which cause the 
differences in the children is so widespread 
as to call for critical analysis. It is true 
that differences in experiences and in what 
is learned from them constitute important 
causal influences in subsequent behavior. 
But a dangerous pitfall is that of assuming 
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unwittingly that the environment is the 
predominant, if not the exclusive, factor 
accounting for the learning. How impor- 
tant the nature of the learning organism is 
in determining differences in learning in 
the same objective environment becomes 
evident when one considers extreme differ- 
ences in the learning organism. The pres- 
ent writer has illustrated such differences 
in some detail in an earlier article.’ It is 
not the environmental stimuli or opportuni- 
ties, but rather the stimuli and opportuni- 
ties utilized by the organisms or selected by 
it, which determine the learning of a duck, 
a monkey, or a child, at any given stage of 
maturation. Edueators have finally discov- 
ered that the school environment must be 
changed to suit the nature of the child, in 
opposition of the older uncritical assump- 
tion that the child must fit the school.‘ 
One is confronted with the same consid- 
eration in the older widely popularized con- 
ceptions of ‘‘compensation.’’ It is said that 
one who has a defect such as a physical 
deformity or handicap, may or will so exert 
himself to compensate for it that his ae- 
complishment will be greater than it would 
have been if he had not had the defect. 
There is no doubt that this may be true in 
some eases. Most people are never stimu- 
lated to maximal exertion. 
ity, a great responsibility, in general an 


A great calam- 


unusually strong stimulation, may be what 
is needed to arouse the individual to maxi- 
mal achievement as a result of strong and 
continued motivation. But it does not fol- 
low that the sound educational policy to be 
deduced from this is that one should always 
pupils or 


maximal upon 


exert 
throw them upon their own resources under 


rr 
Che 


tragie part of the story is that one never 


pressure 


conditions that are extremely difficult. 


22 


3B. R. Simpson, Journal of Psychology, 9: 33-40, 
1940. 

4C. W. Washburne, ‘‘ Adjusting the School to the 
Child,’’ Yonkers, N. Y.: World 


1932. 


300k Company, 
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knows what the result of such emergency 
will be knows how 
the 
What is the making of 
Three of 
the commonest forms of reaction to a very 
difficult situation are (1) a feeling of defeat 
and inadequacy and a leaning upon some- 


pressure unless one 


strong the organism is upon which 
strain is placed. 


one is the breaking of another. 


one else for support—withdrawal in one 
form or another; (2) an emotional response 
in terms of fear, anxiety, or resentment 
which, if long continued, heads one straight 
for incapacitating mental illness; (3) mar- 
shaling the maximum of one’s resources, 
which may (or may not) result in final 
success In meeting the difficult situation. 
The point is, of course, that a good ad- 
justment can never be engineered by giving 
The 
behavior is always a case of interaction. 
The two factors are the situation on the 
one hand and the nature and state of readi- 
ness of the organism which it confronts on 
the other hand. 


consideration to the situation alone. 


If guidance in learning 
has any place in the educative process at 
all, it surely implies that the situation that 
is most appropriate to bring out the best 
in one child may be far from being the best 
for another. <A responsibility which may 
wisely be placed upon a_ twelve-year-old 
or a sixteen-year-old may well result in 
tragedy if placed upon the shoulders of a 
five-year-old or a ten-year-old. Good teach- 
ers try to afford guidance into situations 
which have maximal prospect of making 
the individual and minimal prospect of 
breaking him. It is only the fossilized in- 
competent who will now claim that this 
guidance is an easy or a simple job from 
the standpoint either of diagnosis of the 
reacting organism or of prescribing the best 
possible corrective experience or learning 
activity. To preseribe a calamity as such 


ee >? 


is far too 
simple and hazardous a procedure. 

When it is asserted that children in the 
same family are different because the (fam- 


as a stimulus to ‘‘ecompensation 
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ily) environment has been different in the 
case of each of them, it is pertinent to raise 
the question as to why such different treat- 
ment has originated. The principle is the 
same as that which determines a teacher’s 
treatment of different members of his or 
her class. There is an illuminating history 
back of the fact that the teacher treats the 
‘‘problem child’’ differently from those 
who are not problem cases. When a teacher 
receives a new class, the class is usually 
supposed to represent some approximation 
to homogeneity in important character- 
istics, such as physical and social maturity, 
background of information and skills, gen- 
eral rate of learning, and so on. The 
greater the range of heterogeneity in such 
things, the greater the tax upon the teach- 
er’s ability to make adjustments to a wide 
range of individual needs. The more ex- 
treme the heterogeneity the more wasteful 
the expenditure of the teacher’s energy is 
likely to be. It must never be forgotten, 
however, that the fundamental considera- 
tion of the attitudes engendered in a group, 
no matter what the supposed degree or 
kind of homogeneity or heterogeneity, is a 
matter calling for most tactful treatment 
on the part of the teacher.® 

But analysis reveals that the reason for 
the differential treatment of members of a 
class or a family is to be found in the dif- 
ferences in the children themselves. The 
teacher treats all members of the new class 
alike at the outset. All are exposed to the 
same questions, the same suggestions, the 
same objective stimuli. But it soon appears 
that the suggestions which work with the 
majority do not work with the problem 
child. Failing to find this standard form 
of environmental influence to be suitable 
for him, the teacher is forced to try some 
other environmental influence or form of 
treatment. Usually in these trials a great 
many different forms of environmental in- 


5 Marguerite Peachman, Journal Educational 


Psychology, 43: 183-198, March 1942. 
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fluence are tested on the problem ehild, in 
the hope of finding one that will work. 
Such changes in treatment have to be con- 
tinued and the results evaluated as best the 
teacher may, because the earlier and more 
commonly used forms of treatment have 
failed. But the point to be emphasized is 
that it is the differences in the child that 
cive rise to, and are the determining factor 
in, the differences in treatment. The edu- 
cational problem would indeed be a simple 
one if the sole determining factor were the 
environmental situation—the same for any 
child of a given age. 

The parent’s side of the story is essen- 
tially the same as that of the teacher. 
Usually the one black sheep in the family 
vives rise to much more anxiety, much more 
thought as to what the trouble is, and what 
additional methods one might try, than do 
all other members of the family combined. 

The crux of the matter is not whether 
the treatment is different. It has to be dif- 
ferent. The issue is why it is different. 
The answer is in terms of the differences 
in the individual. The parent who in 
theory pins his faith to the environment 
as the determining factor of predominant 
importance is logically bound thereby to 
continue the form of treatment that worked 
with the other children. There should be 
no need for variance in treatment from 
what has already been found to work with 
those who were not problem children. 

On the other hand the parent who realizes 
that even children of the same parents never 
have the same heredity, in as much as half 
of their inheritance is from the ancestors 
farther back than the parents, will feel the 
need of studying the individual child as a 
unique individual. He or she will feel the 
need of adjusting and of continuing to 
adjust the environmental situation in ac- 
cordance with the needs of the individual. 
A study of genetics makes it clear that no 
two children of the same parents have the 
same structural inheritance, with the pos- 
sible exception of identical twins. For ex- 
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ample, about 25 per cent of the progeny 
of a pair of black guinea pigs are white, 
provided that the black parents are hybrid 
fur. 


with respect to  black-versus-white 


The white characteristic is undoubtedly 


inherited, yet these ‘‘children’’ inherited 
it from a grandparent, and are not like 
either of the 


appearances black. 


parents, which are to all 


Not infrequently one finds the ‘‘environ- 
mentalist’’ assuming that the total contri- 
bution of hereditary factors is not greater 
than the degree of resemblance of parents 
to their children. Yet the undisputed truth 
as agreed to by geneticists, and as illus- 
trated above, is that the total contribution 
of heredity is far greater than this, and 
that an occasional child may vary a great 
deal from either or both parents, in con- 
formity with the laws of biological inheri- 
tance. 

Nor is it an assumption of the so-called 
‘‘hereditarian’’ that the environmental in- 
fluence is to be minimized in the educational 
process. On the contrary his contention is 
that the environment has to be emphasized. 
What he does insist upon is that one must 
first make a diagnosis of what environmen- 
tal influence is called for to adjust to the 
needs of the individual, and that this is in 
many cases a very difficult problem, and one 
likely to be wrongly answered unless the 


diagnostician gives heed to inherent differ- 


ences in the nature of the individual. The 
diagnosis and the prescription must take 
account of many things, including the 


home, the school, and community environ- 
ment, but it is a sad mistake to ignore the 
Not only 

inheri- 


nature of the learning individual. 

inheritance and_ biological 
tance, but the the 
present and prospective, come very promi- 
nently into the picture in building a cur- 
riculum and in adjusting to individual and 


social 


also needs of times, 


geroup needs of members of a class. 
It is noteworthy that the Eight Year 
Study recently reported upon by the Pro- 
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vressive Education Association® emphasizes 
the importance of desirable attitudes, moti- 
vation, and the attainment of such intellec- 
tual skills as ability to grasp essentials of 
what is read, ability to write English in a 
way that is effective, and ability to deal 
intelligently with quantitative relations—a 
modern version of the 3 R’s—if one is to be 


a good prospect for success in college. But 
if there are still any ultra-Progressives who 


that 
needs of society are of no concern to the 


assert the present and prospective 
learner from kindergarten to college, they 
might find it advisable to reconsider their 
The adult of the 
present cannot be guided solely by what 
he would like to do. One brought up to be 
so self-centered is likely to find himself 
He 
will have plenty of grief in trying to get 
the world to fall into step with him. One 
must, on the contrary, adjust to reality, to 
objective reality, rather than to expect that 


educational philosophy. 


traveling the road of the neurotic. 


the world will adjust to his subjective in- 
Fortunately, by and 
large, the life situation is far more potent 


terests or whims. 
and convincing than the school can be in 
emphasizing the necessity that the school 
eraduate must adjust to life conditions and 
With all 


the emphasis on the importance of securing 


learn to like it as best he ean. 


the interest of the learner ever since the 
time of Herbart, there is little danger of 
educators of the present underemphasizing 
the importance of the motivation of the 
The point is rather that the form 
of interest which ignores the life situation, 


learner. 


present and prospective, soon turns out to 
be so flimsy and lacking in reality as to 
defeat its own purpose by its failure to be 
in reality ‘‘lifelike.”’ 

With regard to development of attitudes 
and interests it is often emphasized that 
their development is entirely a matter of 
learning determined by one’s surroundings. 
This would seem to be too extreme an inter- 

6W. M. Aikin, ‘‘The Story of the Eight Year 
Study,’’ Harper and Bros., 1942. 
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pretation. To be sure one child in a family 
may fall in with undesirable companions, 
while a sibling may fall in with companions 
of a very different sort. No one will deny 
that there are important differences largely 
so caused. Yet the real issue has to do with 
the relative importance of all of the causal 
factors. It is easy to assume, as the early 
mechanistic behaviorists did,’ that anyone 
is passive in the hands of the environmental 
forces playing upon him. Yet no one 
should be or need be such a nonentity. 
Within limits in a modern one 
chooses his own chum and other associates, 
as experimental studies have shown. It is 
one thing to accept a neighbor’s child as a 
member of a school class, or of a social 
group, but quite another thing to accept 
him as an influential or bosom friend. 
Close friends and associates are to a large 
degree the result of mutual choice and con- 


world, 


geniality. They are not merely a matter of 
propinquity. One family in a community 


may be nominally or actually quite exelu- 
sive in its social relationships in that com- 


munity. All families tend to be so to some 
degree. <A child of fine sensibilities and 


standards may feel so uncomfortable with 
a group of roughnecks that congenial com- 
panionship with them is out of the question. 
One may be driven from doing as a despised 
neighbor does, rather than driven to imitate 
his conduct. Surely the individual has 
individuality enough to have some degree 
of mastery of his own fate, and to have a 
hand in choosing his own environmental 
influences from the immensity of selection 
which is commonly possible. Here, as else- 
where in education, the matter turns out to 
be very complex upon careful consideration. 
One may be an honest resident of a slum 
district, a black-sheep member of the finest 
family in town, or a Lineoln who makes a 
legal education possible in an environment 
which would have presented insuperable 
obstacles to a nature less hardy and less 


7B. R. Simpson, Scientific Monthly, 46: 453-463, 
May, 1937. 
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noble. The self-made man who rises from 
the midst of what would commonly be 
labeled as a most meager environment, and 
forges his way to eminence may be illustra- 
tive of many things. Not the least impor- 
tant factor, however, may be the fact that 
he himself was active in choosing his own 
goals and environmental influences. The 
person who asserts that the environment is 
the all-important determiner of conduct is 
minimizing if not negating the precious 
liberty and freedom of the individual. If 
the child is self-active as Froebel so con- 
vincingly maintained, and if child nature 
must be given due consideration, if indi- 
vidual choice is to enter into the picture, 
as it surely does in the ‘‘child-centered 
school,’? emphasis upon individuality as 
here interpreted would seem to be indicated 
and would seem to be in harmony with 
inherent differences in children. 

In short, it would appear that the view 
of the ‘‘Progressives’’ with its emphasis 
upon the freedom of the child, is directly 
and logically in line with the belief in inher- 
ent differences in children as is emphasized 
by the ‘‘hereditarian,’’ as far as a funda- 
mental philosophy of child nature is con- 
eerned. Yet the ‘‘Progressives’’ appear to 
consider themselves as primarily ‘‘environ- 
mentalists.”’ 

All things considered, there would seem 
to be very little justification for the attempt 
to use environmental differences, as such, as 
the explanation of large differences in chil- 
dren brought up in what is commonly 
called the same environment, particularly 
that of the same family. While all such 
matters turn out to be highly complex* 
when they are carefully and critically 


BPwemt@... 
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analyzed, it would appear that inherent 
constitutional factors play a very consider- 
part. Such a 
merely paves the way for finding and ap- 


able econelusion, if true, 
plying that kind of environment which is 
suited to the needs of the individual at the 
time. 
the constitutional factor on the other hand 


Denying any considerable poteney of 


is logically to insist that what has succeeded 
with one child must necessarily succeed with 
another. 

It is time the so-called ‘‘hereditarians’”’ 
were given a hearing on the ground of what 
they really do believe and advocate, rather 
than on the ground of what an opponent 
says or thinks they advocate. Yet, in view 
of the fact that what is here advocated is 
the inescapable responsibility of providing 
the best possible environment for the indi- 
vidual, perhaps the present writer is in 
reality an environmentalist after all, 
though he was assuming that he would be 
dubbed as more hereditarian than environ- 
mentalist by most people. Of course any 
writer himself to be 
hereditarian nor environmentalist, but the 


considers neither 
only living example of just the correct 
balance between the two extremes! And 
surely there will be common agreement 
upon one point. Rather than trying to 
insist that it is the environmental factor 
or the hereditary factor that is more in- 
fluential, one must rather emphasize the 
interaction aspect. One must know, not 
only what sort of environmental influence 
is under consideration, but also what sort 
of organism he is dealing with, if he is to 
vuide the process wisely and is to be able 
to predict the probable outcome of the two 
interactive forces. 





THE HIGHER INSTITUTIONS HAVE 
LOST 7,000 STAFF MEMBERS 
SINCE 1941-42 


EstTIMATES of the number of faculty members 
in the colleges and universities in 1942-43 as 


8H. E. Jones, ‘‘Order of birth in relation to the 





compared with 1941-42 have been recently pub- 
lished by the U. S. Office of Education (Circular 
No. 216, March, 1943). The estimates are based 





development of the child,’’ in C. Murchison, Hand- 
book of Child Psychology, 1931, pp. 204 ff. 
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on data collected by Margaret J. S. Carr and 
Henry G. Badger, of the Office staff. 

In the total number of instructors, according 
to these estimates, the institutions suffered a net 
loss of 5.1 per cent. The number of women in- 
creased 1.8 per cent, however, leaving the loss 
of men, 7.6 per cent. The colleges, universities, 
and professional schools, and the junior colleges 
lost men but gained women; the teachers colleges 
and normal schools lost both men and women. 
The total loss of men approximated 7,000. Al- 
though the report does not state the causes of 
the losses, there can be no doubt that, except 
for‘the normal death rate, practically all the 
men entered either the armed forces or other 
activities related to the war. 

Although similar estimates of student enroll- 
ment for the current academic year as compared 
with 1941-42 are not available, enrollment data 
are given for the latter year as compared with 
1940-41. From these it seems that last year 
the loss of students as compared with the pre- 
ceding year was approximately 6.6 per cent. 
Raymond Walters’s annual report on college 
and university enrollments (ScHooL AND So- 
cipTy, December 19, 1942) indicated for the 
beginning of the current year a decrease of 9.5 
per cent from the enrollment at the same time 
in 1941. (Both the Office of Edueation data 
and those cited from the Walters report are ex- 
elusive of summer-session enrollments. ) 

It seems reasonable to conclude from the evi- 
dence set forth in the above paragraphs that the 
reduction in student enrollment will be propor- 
tionately larger than the loss of teachers called 


to war activities. 


ONE IN FOUR 18- 19-YEAR-OLD 
SELECTEES REJECTED 
AS UNFIT 

THAT more than one fourth of the first mil- 
lion boys to be examined in connection with the 
18- 19-year-old draft have been rejected as unfit 
for military service was recently revealed by 
Colonel Leonard G. Rowntree, chief of the med- 
ical division of the Selective Service System. 
Speaking before the War Physical Fitness 
Training Institute at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, April 2, Colonel Rowntree stated 
that this proportion was lower than the lowest 
(35 per cent) reached after the reduction of 


standards for the older age-groups, following 
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Pearl Harbor, but he implied that, together with 
the higher per cent of rejections in the older 
age-groups, it constituted a serious indictment 
of the “faulty school programs” that have char- 
acterized American education. “We are a pam- 
pered race, accustomed to too many luxuries,” 
he is reported by The New York Times, April 3, 
to have told the institute, and he added that “we 
must begin with the individual early in life and 
build him up in body and mind.” 

These 18- and 19-year-olds examined in 1943 
were obviously born in 1923, 1924, and 1925, 
and most of them entered school in 1929, 1930, 
and 1931. Apparently, the formative years of 
their ‘pampered lives,” when they were “accus- 
tomed to too many luxuries,’ coincided with 
the depression of the 1930’s. Since these 1,- 
000,000 boys represent, at least theoretically, a 
cross-section of their generation, the want and 
deprivation of the “great depression” must have 
been grossly exaggerated. But let that pass. It 
may be that the colonel had in mind chiefly the 
older draftees who went to school in the “golden 
decade” of the 1920’s. 

Of greater significance to education are the 
disabilities which caused the rejections. Accord- 
ing to the report, defects of eyesight were re- 
sponsible for the largest proportion, 4.5 per 
cent. Other “major causes” were mental defi- 
ciencies (2.8 per cent), museulo-skeletal weak- 
nesses (2.3 per cent), cardio-vascular weaknesses 
(2 per cent), and educational deficiencies, 1.9 
per cent. (Since no further data are given, we 
are left in the dark regarding 86.5 per cent of 
the rejections for unfitness.) It is rather en- 
couraging to note, however, that the 1.9 per cent 
attributed to educational deficiencies represents 
a substantially lower proportion than that re- 
ported for the selectees examined from the be- 
ginning of the draft to July 1, 1942, if one as- 
sumes that the same standard (the completion of 
fourth-grade education) was applied in both 
cases. The total number of rejections in this 
‘ategory for the older groups was reported as 
225,000. Assuming that the total number ex- 
amined to July 1, 1942, was in the neighborhood 
of 4,000,000, the proportion would be approxi- 
mately 5.6 per cent—as against 1.9 per cent for 
the 18- and 19-year olds. 

None the less and notwithstanding, it is salu- 
tary to emphasize the importance of a more 
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rigorous training of “both body and mind” in 
the schools and colleges of the United States. 


“THE NEW YORK TIMES” AGAIN IN- 
VESTIGATES THE TEACHING 
OF HISTORY 

Tue charge that very few colleges and uni- 
versities require for graduation courses in the 
history of the United States was made last June 
by The New York Times as the result of an 
The re- 
port, written by Benjamin Fine, educational 
and 


extensive questionnaire investigation. 


editor of the Times, aroused wide interest 
gave rise to vigorous discussion, both for and 
against the prescription of such courses in the 
higher institutions. In an “Event” in ScHoon 
AND Society, June 27, 1942, the editor ventured 
the following suggestion : 

Valuable as is Dr. Fine’s report in revealing 
trends and attitudes in the higher institutions, there 
would seem to be a better way of determining the 
status of college graduates in respect of their ac- 
quaintance with the history of their country. Why 
not give actual tests, such as those given in arithme 
tie to candidates for officer-training in the Navy? 
. .. Under the assumption that accurate informa- 
tion is an essential basis for ideals either of patri- 
otism (in the narrower sense) or of devotion to the 
‘¢ American way of life’’ (in the broader sense), the 
findings of a well-constructed multiple-choice test 
given to college graduates who are candidates for 
officer-training (and if possible given in a simpler 
form to enlisted men in the Army camps) would 
provide organized education with the data that it 
needs in order to evaluate and, if necessary, revise 
its programs of required and elective courses in 
American history. 

In the Times for last Sunday (April 4), Dr. 
Fine presents the results of a comprehensive 
question-and-answer test given to 7,000 fresh- 
man students in 36 colleges, representing every 
section of the country. In revealing the weak- 
nesses of history instruction in the elementary 
and high schools, this test is much better than 
would be one given only to college and univer- 
sity graduates. 

To one familiar with, but not obsessed by, 
the theories that have increasingly dominated 
American education on the lower levels during 
the past generation, the results of the Times 
investigation are not at all surprising. Dr. 
Fine summarizes them tersely in the opening 
sentence of his report: 
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College freshmen throughout the nation reveal a 
striking ignorance of even the most elementary as- 
pects of United States history, and know almost 
nothing about many important phases of this coun 
try’s growth and development. 

The present report promises to cause even 
more commotion in educational ecireles than did 
the earlier report, if one may judge from the 
“follow-up” articles in the Times for April 5 
and April 6. (This week’s number of ScHoon 
AND SOCIETY was made up on the latter day.) 
There are both hearty agreements and violent 
disagreements as to the validity of the tests, and 
there are equally wide divergencies of opinion 
as to the interpretation and evaluation of the 
results. 

There will be further references in later num 
bers of ScHOOL AND Socrety to this report and 
to the controversial diseussions that it has al- 
ready stimulated. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN WARTIME 

AN editorial by Howard Derrickson, appear- 
ing under the above title in the March issue of 
the Adult Education Bulletin, presents the views 
of various protagonists of cultural education for 
adults, war or no war. He says in part: 


adult edueation has gone 


increased in earnestness, with 


American wartime 
utilitarian and 
the innovation of intensive courses in languages, 
mathematics, wartime nutrition, victory gardening, 
tinkering, and household mechanics. 


We reach such a conclusion after a reading of 
the current Adult Education Journal. ... Dedicated 


to adult education in wartime and containing scores 
of reports from university extension divisions, mu 
seums, libraries, clubs, [and] publie schools, ... the 
special enlarged issue builds up the impression that 
adult education is becoming more and more voca 
tional and directly useful. 

Notes of pessimism about this trend are recur 
rent. The editorial {in the Journal] quotes ‘‘an 
adult educator ...: ‘We are seeing many educa 
tional tragedies in the loss or decline of many lib- 
eral educational programs and their replacement by 
inconsequential little courses in first aid, nutrition, 
I would not call them that if they 


’ 99 


and so forth. 
were not replacing better stuff... 

... We hesitate to predict anything, least of all 
about adult education. We should like to call at 
tention, however, to the words of Dorothy 
Hewitt, director of the Boston Center for Adult 
Education, where courses were instituted in every- 
thing from navigation and lens-grinding to up- 
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holstering and tinkering and where enrollment 
soared so rapidly that 700 men and women had to 
be turned away. ... Miss Hewitt, despite the emer- 
gency nature of the courses offered, thinks her stu- 


dents will be back for cultural subjeets after the 
wir. 

British adult education is suffering no intellectual 
blackout during this war. . Gains in the adult- 
education movement have been taking place even in 
the midst of Chester S. Wil- 


liams, director of adult and civie edueation, U. S. 


ruins and disaster. 
Office of Education, in the February issue of the 
Adult Education Bulletin, ... | reported that | ‘2. 
wartime treasury grant of more than $400,000 has 
enabled the 
Music and the Arts to expand cultural education 


Committee for the Encouragement of 
vastly.’’ 

Adult-study week ends in a large ‘‘guildhouse on 
the outskirts of Manchester’’ are 
learn from the current issue of Adult 


another wartime 
innovation, we 
Education, the quarterly journal of the British In- 
Adult 
numbers spend the time from Saturday afternoon 


stitute of Education. Grown-ups in large 
to Sunday evening in the large converted country 
house. Their main activity is the study of such 
subjects as architecture, the development of the 
theatre, the message of Athens, an approach to the 
sonata and symphony, and the teachings of Buddha. 
... The experiment seems likely to continue and to 
spread, for the guildhouse is booked up solidly five 
months in advance. 

This news of expanding non-voeational adult edu- 
cation in wartime Britain ... may lend special point 
Eduard C. Lindeman, sociolo- 
more than 


to the insistence of 
that adult 
mere voeational training. 


edueation must be far 


gist, 


U. S. STUDENTS WIN SCHOLARSHIP 
AWARDS IN LATIN AMERICA 
Tue Institute of International Edueation, 
through its director, Stephen Duggan, has an- 
nounced grants for research in Latin-American 
universities during the year 1943 to 17 students 
recommended by “an eminent group of United 
States educators interested in the other Amer- 

ican republics.” 

The following seven winners of the award 
hold, in addition, travel fellowships offered by 
1943 and 


“maintenance grants administered by the insti- 


Pan American Airways for the year 


tute to cover their living costs while abroad”: 
John Alvin Floyd, assistant professor of lan- 
guages, University of New Hampshire, who will 
go to the National University of Colombia at 
Bogota; Eugene Vernon Harris, graduate stu- 
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dent at Ohio State University, who will study 
at the University of Chile (Santiago); George 
Drew Hocking, assistant professor of Romance 
languages, Kenyon College (Gambier, Ohio), 
booked for the National University of Mexico 
(Mexico City); John Atherton Hutchins, grad- 
uate student at the Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy (Medford, Mass.), who will study at 
the University of Brazil (Rio de Janeiro) ; 
Kathleen Augusta Nicolaysen, instructor at Sul- 
lins College (Bristol, Va.), who will go to the 
University of Havana; James Monroe Smith, 
teaching fellow in Romance languages, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, who has chosen the Na- 
tional University of Buenos Aires; and Doreas 
Luella Turner, instructor, Fullerton (Calif.) 
Union High School, who will go to the Uni- 
versity of San Marcos, Lima, Peru. 

Three Junior Roosevelt Fellowships, which 
provide maintenance and round-trip traveling 
costs, were won by: Virginia Drew, graduate 
student, University of Chicago, booked for the 
Escola Livre de Sociologia e Politica de Sao 
Paulo (Brazil); George William Luttermoser, 
now helminthologist with the Ministry of Health, 
Caraeas (Venezuela), who will go to the School 
of Malariology, Maracay (Venezuela) ; and Paul 
Douglass Waldorf, assistant, department of Ro- 
mance languages, Northwestern University, who 
will attend the National University of Mexico. 

Three maintenance fellowships, providing liv- 
ing expenses for a maximum period of ten 
months, were awarded to: Albert William Bork, 
instructor in Spanish, University of Arizona, 
who will go to the National University of Mex- 
ico; Ellen Irene Diggs, assistant, department of 
sociology, Atlanta University, who will study at 
the University of Havana; and Virginia Camp- 
bell Geirger, also recipient of a scholarship from 
the Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs, who 
will attend the University of Costa Rica in San 
José. 

The University of Chile awarded two scholar- 
ships for study in the university’s summer school 
to United States students already in South 
America: Joseph Bruce Griffing, Roosevelt Fel- 
low, 1942, to the University of San Marcos; and 
Robert Beattie Skelton, Roosevelt Fellow, 1942, 
to the University of Brazil. 

Leonor Holmes, 1942 appointee to the Cran- 
don Institute and the University of Montevideo, 
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received a maintenance grant-in-aid for socio- 
logical research in Uruguay and Chile. Rose 
Alvernaz, graduate student of the University of 
Chieago, was awarded a maintenance-and-travel 
erant for study of child-welfare legislation at 
the University of Sao Paulo. 

The institute calls attention to the fact that 
many United States students are “unaware of 
the opportunities for fruitful study in the Latin- 
American republics” and reminds them that San 
Marcos, the oldest of the South American uni- 
versities, dates from 1571, more than half a 
century before the founding of Harvard Uni- 
versity; that the National University of Mexico 
was established even earlier and is an institu- 
tion “steadily growing in importance’; and that 
all the universities to which our students are 
going “have a long and honorable history as 
well as an active interest in current affairs.” 
Compared to the hundreds of students who come 
from Latin America to universities in the United 
hoped, however, that the present group of ap- 
pointees will “keep alive in wartime the grow- 
ing United States interest in Latin American 


States, the number going south is small. It is 


universities.” 


NORWAY UNDER THE GESTAPO AND 
THE QUISLINGS 

Aw official report from the Norwegian Min- 

ister of Justice in the exiled government in 

London, Terje Wold, states that not only are 


Norwegians “languishing, untried and defence- 
less, in Gestapo prisons,” but strong, healthy 
youth are dying in prisons, with no explanation 
to their families forthcoming. There is reason 
to believe, says the report, that many of them 
have been “tortured to death.” The Elite Guard 
leader and Police General, Wilhelm Rediess, is 
held responsible for the use of brutal methods 
in dealing with prisoners, and the names of 
some of his henchmen, Norwegian traitors as 
well as Germans, are known. 

A new indignity is now being planned for the 
schools of Norway, which, “except in the ease of 
a handful of Quisling teachers who have at- 
tempted to give oral instruction in Nazi doe 
trines,” have been free from domination by the 
invaders. Now, however, textbooks for the “re- 
edueation” of Norway’s children have been pub 
lished, and it is expected that teachers will be 
ordered to use them. As a sample of what they 
are like, a book, entitled “What You Should 
Know about the New Order,” explains the “al- 
truistie” purpose of the Germans in invading 
Norway, namely, to forestall England and save 
the country from the claws of the British lion. 

Paralleling the textbook drive is a plan to 
foree both boys and girls between the ages of 
ten and eighteen to join the Nasjonal Samling 
(Nazi Party) Youth Service. Resistance on the 
part of parents, teachers, and the clergy, it is 
predicted, will result in the arrest of parents 
and the compulsion of the children. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

RayMonp E. Garuin, professor of education, 
Texas Technological College (Lubbock), sue- 
ceeds the late Arthur W. Evans as head of the 
department of education and psychology. Dr. 
Evans, who died, January 19, at the age of 
sixty-nine years, had served as head of the de- 
partment since the college was opened in 1925. 
Dr. Garlin has been a member of the staff since 
1927. 

FRANK M. RusseE.t, professor of political sci- 
ence, University of California (Berkeley), has 
been appointed chairman of the department to 
sueceed Major General David P. Barrows, who 


“has resigned most of his teaching duties since 
beginning a series of radio news commentaries.” 


EpGar A. DOLL, director, department of re- 
search, the Training School (Vineland, N. J.), 
has been appointed director, Bonnie Brae Farm 


for Boys, Millington, N. J. 


CATHERINE NUTTERVILLE, psychologist in the 
publie schools of Butte (Mont.), has been ap 
pointed lecturer in social science and child-wel- 
fare problems, Montana State University, to 
sueceed Harold Tasher, who has accepted a post 
with the War Labor Board. 

KATHLEEN F. Youna, director, School of 
Nursing and Nursing Service, Eastern Maine 
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General Hospital (Bangor), has been appointed 
special lecturer in nursing, University of Maine. 

o°% 
(China) University, is now a visiting lecturer 


YANG, former president of Soochow 


at Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 

Tue following persons have been appointed to 
the staff of the summer session, University of 
Wisconsin: Jane QO. Calvi, public schools, Glen- 
coe (Ill.); Lueile Clock, principal, Dudgeon 
School, Madison; Katherine Davies, Janesville 
(Wis.) High School; Quiney V. Doudna, prin- 
cipal, Door-Kewaunee County Normal School 
(Algoma, Wis.); Roy Fairbrother, supervisor 
of distributive occupations, Wisconsin State 
Board of Voeational Adult Edueation; 
Alice Large, Madison Free Library; Bernice E. 
Leary, consultant in reading, public schools, 
Alice M. Miel, 
nator, public schools, Mt. 


and 


curriculum-co-ordi- 
Pleasant (Mich.) ; 


Nemee, elementary-school supervisor, 


Madison; 


Lois G. 
Wisconsin State Department of Public Instrue- 
tion; Douglas Parry, clinical psychologist, bu- 
reau of child guidance, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity (Carbondale); Winifred Randell, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Elementary School; Harry 
C. Thayer, supervisor of teacher training, Wis- 
State Adult 
Edueation; Flera Thurston, State Teachers Col- 
lege (West Chester, Pa.); Carl H. Waller, eo- 
ordinator of child study, publie schools, Madi- 
son; Charles A. Wedemeyer, Pulaski High 
School, Milwaukee; and Robert V. Young, pro- 
fessor of elementary education, University of 


consin Board of Voeational and 


Pittsburgh, to the department of education; 
Kmily Andrews, professor of physical eduea- 
tion, Western Reserve University; Gladys An- 
drews, teacher of physical edueation for girls, 
University of Illinois High School; Louise O. 
Kloepper, of the Hanya Holm School of Dance 
(New York City); Eduard C. Lindeman, pro- 
fessor of work, New York School of 
Social Work, Columbia University; and Arthur 
H. Steinhaus, professor of physiology, George 
Williams College (Chicago), to the department 
of physical edueation; Monica Bainter, prin- 
cipal, New Richmond (Wis.) High School, and 
Leon W. Cohen, professor of mathematies, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, to the department of 
mathematies; Ernest Krenek, Hamline Univer- 
sity (St. Paul); Russell Morgan, director of 


soeial 


music, publie schools, Cleveland; and Herman 
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F’. Smith, director of music, publie schools, Mil- 
waukee, to the department of music; Jane E. 
Clem, instructor in typewriting; State Teachers 
College (Whitewater, Wis.), and Clyde W. 
Kammerer, Central High School, Detroit, to the 
department of commerce and education; Arthur 
Emil Fink, regional supervisor, Social Security 
Board, Atlanta, to the department of sociology ; 
Horace M. Kallen, New School for Social Re- 
search, to the department of philosophy; and 
Carrie Rasmussen, public schools, Madison, to 
the department of speech. 


J. Laurence Borsrorp, dean of men and 
assistant mathematics, Eastern 
Washington College of Edueation (Cheney), 
has been appointed to the department of mathe- 
matics, Central Washington College of Eduea- 
tion, Ellensburg. 


professor of 


RicHArD Fevrx MILER, instructor in English, 
and Lester MeCrery, instructor in speech, East- 
ern Washington College of Edueation, have 
been appointed to Washington State College 
(Pullman) and Montana State University, re- 
spectively. 

At the annual meeting of the Private Schools 
Association of the Central States, Mareh 26-27, 
the following officers were elected: Major E. W. 
Tucker, Kemper Military School (Boonville, 
Mo.), president; F. Alden Shaw, headmaster, 
Detroit Country Day School, vice-president ; 
Colonel B. B. Bouton, Howe (Ind.) Military 
Academy, secretary. O. N. Wing, dean, Cen- 
tral YMCA College High School (Chicago), was 
re-elected treasurer. 


New officers of the Minnesota Society for 
the Study of Education are as follows: H. A. 
Clugston, professor of psychology, State Teach- 
ers College (St. Cloud), president; Timothy 
O’Keefe, professor of education, College of St. 
Thomas (St. Paul), vice-president; and Tracy 
F. Tyler, associate professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, member of the Board of 
Directors. The following officers were re- 
elected: Leo J. Brueckner, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota, secretary-trea- 
surer; and Ruth E. Eckert, associate professor 
of education, University of Minnesota, T. J. 
Berning, director of graded elementary schools, 
high schools, and statistics, Minnesota State 
Department of Education, and Ella Probst, 
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principal, Calhoun School, Minneapolis, mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors. 


M. M. CHAMBERS, first 
Air Forees Technical Schools, Grand Rapids 


lieutenant, Army 
(Mich.), has been transferred for temporary 
duty to Miami Beach, Fla. 


Wituiam W. BrickKMAN, editor, Educational 
Abstract&. has been appointed as an aviation 
cadet (instruetor in meteorology), Army Air 


Forces gTechnical Training School, Grand 
Rapids. 

Maurice D. Jones, professor of agricultural 
economics, University of Maine, has been ap- 
pointed agriculture adviser, Selective Service 


Appeal Board 1, Bangor. 


Howarp G. RICHARDSON, director of health 
and physical education, Ridgewood (N. J) High 
School, has been appointed to the Virginia State 
Department of Health and Physical Education. 


KARL Ernst, head, department of music, San 
Francisco State College, has been elected di- 
rector of musie, publie schools, Portland (Ore.), 
to sueceed Chester R. Dunean, resigned. 


RayMonp F. Hawk, assistant professor of 
education and psychology, Eastern Washington 
College of Edueation, has been named director 
of guidance and research and principal of one 
of the elementary schools at Vanport, Ore. 
W. E. Hall, instruetor in psychology, will take 
over Dr. Hawk’s research duties at the college. 


ALFRED W. Romer, professor of physics, 
Whittier (Calif.) College, has announced his 
resignation, effective at the end of the academic 
year in August. “Describing himself as a re- 
ligious pacifist,” Dr. Romer is resigning in pro- 
test against teaching military units, according 
to the Los Angeles Times, March 18. 

Recent Deaths 

THE REVEREND Karu Rur Srowz, dean, Hart- 
ford (Conn.) 
died, March 29, at the age of fifty-nine years. 
Dr. Stolz had held the deanship since 1927. 


School of Religious Edueation, 


JaMEs R. Jewett, professor emeritus of 
Arabie languages and literature, Harvard Uni- 
versity, died, March 31, at the age of eighty-one 
years. Dr. Jewett had served as instructor in 
Semitic languages (1887-88), Harvard Univer- 
sity; instructor (1890-91) and associate pro- 
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fessor of Semitic languages and Oriental his- 
tory (1891-95), Brown University; professor of 
Semitic languages and Oriental history (1895 
1902), University of Minnesota; professor of 
Arabie languages and literature (1902-11), the 
University of Chicago; and professor of Arabic 
languages and literature, Harvard University, 
1911 until his retirement, 1933. 


Mary STEWART, superintendent at large, Office 
of Indian Affairs, died, Mareh 31. Miss Stewart 
had served as principal (1902-05), Longmont 
(Colo.) High School; teacher of Latin and En 
glish (1905-07), East Side High School, Den 
ver; dean of women and instructor in Latin and 
English (1907-15), Montana State University; 
assistant director of employment service (1921 
27), U. S. Department of Labor; assistant di- 
rector, Indian education, and superintendent at 
large, since 1929. 

Harriet Bupp, a former member of the staff 
of Pingry School (Elizabeth, N. J.), died, March 
Miss Budd 
had served the school from 1902 until her retire 


31, at the age of seventy-nine years. 


ment in 1937. 


WILLIAM FERDINAND EWING, superintendent 
of schools, Oakland (Calif.), died, April 1. Mr. 
Ewing, who was sixty-five years old at the time 
of his death, had served as instructor in mathe 
maties (1906-10), California Polytechnie School 
(San Luis Obispo, Calif.) ; principal (1914-15), 
elementary schools; and vice-principal (1915 
20), Teehnieal High School, Oakland; principal 
(1920-27), Pasadena High School; and assis 
tant superintendent of schools (1927-40) and 
He had 
also served as a trustee of Mills College since 


1934. 


superintendent (since 1940), Oakland. 


GrEorGE M. Bemis, superintendent of schools, 
Salem (Mass.), died, April 3, at the age of 
sixty-nine years. Mr. Bemis had served as prin 
cipal (1896-1902), Michigan City (Ind.) High 
School; principal (1902-04), Chillicothe (Ohio) 
High School; superintendent of schools (1904 
06), Brookfield and North Brookfield (Mass.) ; 
(1906-11), Wrentham, Plain- 
ville, and Norton (Mass.); superintendent 
(1911-13), Andover (Mass.); superintendent 
(1913-20), Revere (Mass.); and at Salem since 
1920. 


superintendent 


FREDERICK Barry, professor of the history 
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of science, Columbia University, succumbed to 
a heart attack, April 5, at the age of sixty-seven 
years. Dr. Barry went to the university as in- 
structor in chemistry in 1912, a post that he held 
until 1918 
fessor of chemistry for one year at New York 
Univer- 


when he was named assistant pro- 


University. He returned to Columbia 
sity in 1923 and became successively associate 
professor and professor of the history of sei- 
ence. His researches included valuable contri- 
butions to the knowledge of the measurement of 
heat. 


GARFIELD POWELL, assistant professor of 
chemistry and assistant to Herbert E. Hawkes, 
dean of Columbia College, Columbia University, 
attack, April 5. Dr. 


Powell, who was forty-nine years old at the 


succumbed to a_ heart 
time of his death, had served the university as 
(1931-37), 
assistant to the 


chemistry assistant 


1937), 


Instructor in 


professor (since and 


dean, since 1935. 
Education in the Magazines 

THE April number of Common Sense contains 
an interesting article by George Henry on “Ra- 
To- 


author 


Parents 
The 


notes the tremendous significance of the meet- 


tioning Brings Teachers and the 


gether—and Teachers Learn.” 
ing of teachers, when the point system of ra- 
with “the 


From the in- 


tioning brought them face to face, 


beast that Hamilton feared.” 
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articulate throng, who paraded through “the 
sumptuous school buildings” and who could not 
understand what the teachers were trying to 
explain to them, “a kind of collective truth 
emerged”; namely, that education has gone too 
“high hat” to reach the people whom it is in- 
tended to serve, the author believes. 


Other Items of Interest 

BriarcuiFF (N. Y.) Junior College, which was 
granted a provisional charter in 1933, has met 
the standards required by the New York State 
Education Law as to qualifications of teachers, 
equipment, library facilities, curriculum, and 
resources, and as announced by Ordway Tead, 
chairman of the board of trustees of the college, 
has been granted an absolute charter by the 
Board of Regents of the University of the State 
of New York meeting in Albany, March 19, 
1943. 

The Reader’s Digest will add a Turkish edi- 
tion to its impressive list of special editions al- 
Latin- 
American countries have had the magazine in 


ready serving far corners of the world. 


Spanish and Portuguese for some years; a 
Swedish edition is just out in Stockholm, and 
in China 5,000 lithographed copies are printed 
in Chungking from sample issues sent by air. 
The publishers are also planning a French edi- 
tion for the French-speaking people of Canada, 
Africa, and the Middle East. 


Shorter Papers... 





PASS THE AMMUNITION TO 
THE GIRLS 

Upon the girls and women of the United 
States of America in our time falls a heavy and 
mandatory responsibility. They very probably 
will not be required to shoulder guns in defense 
of American cities side by side with their fight- 
ing men as have the women of China and Russia. 
Upon them falls a less dramatic role yet one 
demanding a high order of fortitude, perspec- 
tive, and belief in their great part in a war- 
peace society, a society dedicated to democratic 
Women are the reserves in this bat- 
It is they who must be 


principles. 
tle for man’s freedom. 
prepared to step in to the places from which 
men are taken. They must be given the ammu- 
nition—the power through eduecation—to carry 


on in law, medicine, engineering, business, in- 
dustry, politics, and human relations. 

Certain facts in the present situation are very 
simple and finally made quite clear by the draft- 
ing of America’s 18- and 19-year-old boys. The 
first fact is that only few men will be permitted 
any schooling beyond the senior year in high 
school until this war is won. The second fact is 
that the formal schooling they will receive must 
be sharply directed toward the understandings 
and skills essential to a complex mechanized 
warfare. Wartime education for young men is 
determined by national necessity. Little of it 
will prepare these boys for the essential under- 
takings underlying the postwar maintenance and 
improvement of civilized community and inter- 


national living. The third fact is that, by virtue 
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of its purpose and objective, the university has 
ceased to be primarily a center for higher edu- 
eation and is changed into a school of short- 
course military training for assigned troops. 
The fourth fact is that many of the able men 
now trained and those who are to be allowed 
advanced professional and scientifie training 
will never return from battle. The loss to en- 
lightened citizenship through this process may 
well constitute one of the most serious and far- 
reaching effeets of the world conflict but, like 
physieal casualties and destruction of property, 
it is an inevitable part of total war. 

It is clear, then, not only that girls and 
women in this country must be prepared to 
step into the service-station or parking-lot job 
but also that the more able girls must be found 
in the secondary schools and given intelligent 
and sustaining guidance, directing them to 
preparation for the varied tasks and responsi- 
bilities in national and world reconstruction 
waiting upon the declaration of peace. 

The January 17, 1943, The New York Times 
carried a two-column report with the headline 
“Wendell Willkie Lifts His Voice for Liberal- 
Arts Study.” Willkie indeed made a valiant 
plea for the preservation of the liberal arts but 
neglected to develop the fact that if our precious 
cultural heritage is to be preserved in any large 
part for this generation, it must be through the 
education of girls and women. 

The great university campuses have already 
become military-training centers. Their facul- 
ties are disrupted by war-service demands and 
now both faeulty and curriculum will be reduced 
and changed by the exodus of undergraduate 
and graduate men students. This new con- 
figuration for the university threatens not only 
the liberal arts but the values claimed for co- 
education. The girls now will have less possi- 
bility of consideration in curriculum offerings 
and in the values of undergraduate coeduca- 
tional social life. It is in this alien atmosphere 
—alien to academic tradition, alien, most of all, 
in its diverse purpose and objective—that the 
college woman must seek to carry on a normal, 
wholesome student life and make her own the 
principles and cultures that shall environ all her 
future years. 

Colleges exclusively for women are relatively 
few in number and, for the most part, have not 
vet been drafted into war service. In general, 
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their faculties are largely intact. Their cur- 
ricula have been readjusted to war needs but 
not disrupted nor directed to training for mili- 
tary service. They still are preserving the 
values of a liberal education. The pity is that 
there are so few campuses now where women 
may yet approach the normal collegiate exis- 
tence and the educational disciplines needed for 
the postwar world. 

It is obvious from these facts that the women’s 
colleges have a new and a very grave respon 
sibility. These colleges are the centers for the 
preservation of the on-going uninterrupted 
values of the liberal-arts education for women 
directed toward the understandings and _ skills 
needed in maintaining civilized living. They 
must also be the centers for the specialized 
training of able women so that they may be pre- 
pared to take over in the place of the men 
highly trained in the sciences, medicine, and 
like fields who will be lost in battle. The liberal 
arts women’s colleges must educate women in 
the basie needs of home and community and in 
the specialized services directed toward meeting 
these needs. 

Women must conserve and build. They must 
be ready to hold community values now and 
rebuild and enlarge them after the war. They 
must be selected and prepared for this great 
task of reconstruction. The only centers now 
ready and able to render this service to today’s 
and tomorrow’s society are the liberal-arts 
women’s colleges. 

RoOSALIND CassIDyY 

CONVENOR OF THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 

AND COMMUNITY SERVICES, 
MILLS COLLEGE, 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


THE FALLACY OF INDOCTRINATION 
Ir is a strange fallacy to believe that we edu- 
cators can teach democracy by authoritarian or 
totalitarian methods. Yet, in the heat of war 
and perhaps in unconscious admiration of the 
German propaganda system, a clamor for in- 
doctrination has been springing up around us, 
with few champions hardy enough to maintain 
the merits of our own teaching procedures. We 
are told that we must “indoctrinate for democe- 
racy.” Our educational journals are filled with 
articles detailing the experiences of teachersein 
grammar schools and high schools everywhere 
who have put into practice the precepts of the 
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new philosophy. To read these articles, one 
might think that all the educational progress 
of the past forty years was to be brushed aside 
as inconsequential and that we were to look 
for models of the perfect school only in the 
regimented classrooms of the Nazis and the 
Soviets. 

Before the had 


arisen in the United States, in particular since 


present emergency there 
1900, and in spite of a tremendous dead weight 
of opposition, a special and, on the whole, a 
much better system and philosophy of eduea- 
fion than is to be found in any other country 
on the globe. The philosophy was based upon 
regard for the individual needs of the student. 
The 


away from the English and Prussian patterns 


system represented a gradual breaking 
upon which American schools originally had 
been established. 

Nobody contends that our plan was without 
its weaknesses. Even before this war, a host 
of able eritics persisted in pointing out its lax- 
ness toward the question of discipline, its dis- 
regard for subject matter, its lack of eoneern 
for the needs of the state. Whatever its faults, 
the worst failure of our system appears to have 
been the difficulty of finding an adequate num- 
ber of skilled and socially qualified instructors 
to carry its principles into practice. 

Since the beginning of this war, American 
education has beeome suddenly and generally 
told that 
has been the result of our methods and skep- 
ticism the result of our philosophy. We are 
told that education has unfitted our young men 


suspect. We are crass materialism 


for war. It is tempting, of course, to lay all 
ills at the door of education; though how untrue 
these accusations actually are ean be discerned 
in every day’s events. Yet educators through- 
out America have apparently taken alarm at 
the vehemence of their critics and have thought 
it wise to allay all suspicion by sacrificing their 
edueational ideals upon an altar of pseudo- 
patriotism. This in part accounts for the eall 


to “indoctrination” which has been echoing 
down the length and breadth of this land. 
The new reformers are probably comprised 
in two chief types of educator. First, there is 
the mass of those who bend easily in the wind 


of publie sentiment and who change their edu- 
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cational garments daily to keep in the height 
of the fashion. These cannot properly be said 


to have any edueational principles at all. 
Second, there are those eminent educators who 
all along have been opposing the Progressive 
movement in American education. These men, 
among whom may be numbered some of the 
most profound thinkers in our profession, have 
exercised a great influence for good by eounter- 
acting many of the excesses toward which the 
Progressive tended in recent 
years; but, until the outbreak of the war, they 
were waging a losing struggle. Now the popu- 
lar hysteria abets their efforts by assigning to 
our modern schools all the blame for the sup- 
posed weaknesses of our civilization. 


movement has 


The indoctrinators propose to cure our ills 
by instilling into every student’s breast a fer- 
vent love for the democratie way of life. Now 
this, on the surface, constitutes a perfectly 
worthy aim for the labors of educators. Yet 
one must be wary of what it implies. 

Two aspects of the proposal must be con- 
sidered. In the first place, who shall define in 
specific terms the democratic way of life? 
Certainly what cannot be exactly defined cannot 
be exactly taught. This problem has already 
been recognized by a number of recent writers, 
and attempts have been made—for the most 
part fruitlessly—to arrive at a working defini- 
tion of democracy. In some eases the defini- 
tions have been so general as to prove entirely 
innocuous and therefore useless for educational 
purposes; in others they have delineated the 
features of democracy in terms which make of 
this dynamie force an unreasonably statie phe- 
nomenon. QOn the other hand, a few educators 
appear quite ready to aecept a definition of 
democracy based upon the avowed ideology of 
some political group temporarily enjoying the 
control of our national destiny. To accept a 
definition of democracy on these latter terms, 
however, amounts to nothing less than submis- 
sion to dictatorial power. Some writers insist 
that a search for the meaning of democracy 
provides both the subject matter itself and the 
proper method of studying it. In such a search, 
it is clear, the ecards must be stacked in order 
to lead students inevitably to the point of view 
aimed at by the instructor. This eard-stacking 
is what is meant by indoctrination. 
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Except in higher academic circles, a delib- 
erate study of what we really mean by the term 
democraey ean bear very little fruit. Certain 


patriotic organizations have succeeded from 


time to time in foisting upon state legislatures 
various bills to enforce the teaching of subject- 


The 


ntention has been, presumably, to ignite the 


iatter materials relating to this topie. 


flames of patriotism in the hearts of our stu- 
dents. These organizations are nearly always 
deceived in their major assumptions regarding 
teaching methods. If, as Thomas Jefferson 
proposed, it is an enlightened citizenry we 
want, then we must shun the one-sided and 
warped kind of knowledge which this way of 
dealing with the problem gives. Assuredly our 
students must be encouraged to examine with 
clear eyes the fundamental processes of democ- 
racy. That procedure is, however, something 
quite apart from the seale-tipped examination 
advoeated by the proponents of indoctrination. 

The second and more important aspect of the 
proposal to indoctrinate involves the question 
of methods. The leaders of the new movement 
unply that the proper way to teach democracy 
is to prove it better than all other forms of 
Naturally we all believe the su- 
Yet 


we cannot go about the process of deliberately 


vovernment. 


periority of our way of life to be a fact. 


teaching it as such without violating the very 
principle in which that superiority consists. 
By teaching this to the students directly, as a 
fact, by requiring of them certain stereotyped 
responses in answer to our questions about it, 
we deprive them of the right of independent 
thinking. It is this right which we and our 
ancestors have taken such pains to defend, even 
at the risk of our lives. It would seem foolish 
to reverse our position by denying such a right 
to our students. 

If the advocates of indoctrination were pro- 
posing to teach democracy by living it, one 
could have no quarrel with them. If the prin- 
ciples avowed could be made to work in the 
classroom, one would say that education had 
achieved an important goal. But, in general, 
the leaders of the reform specifically deny the 
possibility of achieving such a goal and the 
wisdom of attempting it. They would have us 
bid the student love demoecracy—persuade him 


But 


or entrap him to an unthinking loyalty. 
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why these wiles to capture the student’s emo- 
tions? Just now apparently the purpose is to 
make of him a better soldier. Yet, if current 
reports can be accepted as true, the schools of 
the past few decades have done rather well by 
their students in this respect. The callousness, 
the skepticism, and the self-seeking about which 
we have heard so many complaints appear to be 
more noticeable among our adults than among 
our young soldiers. 

Half a century ago our American schools em- 
barked upon a program of making education 
more demoeratiec. We have steadily continued 
our march in this direction with only one major 
interruption. That interruption was the first 
World War. 


second major interruption. 


We are now threatened with a 
This one seems to 
be somewhat more serious and to present a 
somewhat more direct challenge to the eduea- 
tional principles which we have been evolving. 
It is proposed that we revert to authoritarian 
methods in order to teach affeetion for demoe- 
racy. This paradoxical view of things bids fair 


to become tomorrow’s guiding principle in 
American edueation. 

Our increasing study of modern psychology 
should have taught us before this the fallacy 
of indoctrination. When we train our students 
to respond unthinkingly according to a precon- 
ceived pattern, we rob them of the power to 
become effective democratic citizens. On the 
other hand, when we teach by democratic meth- 
ods without a thought for indoctrination, we 
create an atmosphere conducive to the cultiva- 
tion of democratic habits. 

We are all eager that our students shall have 
a true affection for the American way of life 
and a real understanding of its functions and 
processes. Let our search for these objectives 
be a search for truth, not a conducted tour 
through the approved and reconstructed realms 
of the thoughtless enthusiast. Let us weigh all 
the faults as well as all the virtues. If, as we 
believe, the democratic way of life is the best 
way, we need have little fear of our students’ 
choosing another. We ean truly teach democ- 
racy only by living it. 

Tyrus HILLway 

DEAN, EVENING DIVISION, 

HILLYER JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Correspondence ... 
THE ASSOCIATE’S DEGREE A DEFENSE OF THE HIGH SCHOOLS 
I HAVE read with much interest the article AGAINST CHARGES OF WAR 
“More Universities Offer the Ed.D.; More HYSTERIA 


Colleges, the Associate’s Degree,” in 
AND Society, February 27. I note 
especially the statement that only 100 of the 
650 junior colleges in the country have the 


Junior 


SCHOOL 


authority to grant the associate’s degree, but 
that the present trend is toward making it a 
standard degree for two years of college work. 
The latter part of the statement is decidedly 
true. The number of junior colleges confer- 
ring the associate’s degree (or title) has almost 
doubled in the past decade. With regard to the 
first part of the statement, however, my recent 
monograph, “Associate’s Degree and Gradua- 
tion Practices in Junior Colleges,” shows 
(Chapter III) that the number of junior eol- 
leges which reported last year the use of the 
244 100 as 
implied in the article under consideration. Pre- 


sumably all of these have some authority for 


associate’s degree was instead of 


this practice, although the nature of the au- 
thority varies widely depending upon law and 
practice in the different 
tions are given in detail in Chapter VIT of my 


states. These varia- 


monograph. Furthermore, a report only of the 
number of junior colleges conferring the asso- 
ciate’s degree is somewhat misleading as an 
indication of the inereasing prevalence of the 
practice, for on the whole it is the larger and 
more influential junior colleges in which the use 
of the frequent. 
While as yet less than half of the junior col- 


leges of the country are actually conferring this 


associate’s degree is most 


degree on their graduates, almost two thirds of 
the junior-college students of the country are 
enrolled in these institutions. In addition, there 
has been a marked inerease in the number of 
four-year colleges and universities which have 
inaugurated the use of the associate’s degree to 
mark the completion of two-year courses of 
study in their lower divisions or junior-college 
divisions, the most important recent example 
being that of the University of California. 
Water C. EELLS 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE recent outburst of “Protests” 


pounded by a director of research scores a new 


pro- 


high in the number of imaceuracies and un- 
founded assertions per line.’ Particularly is 
this true with respect to his analysis (?) of the 
“wild and widespread spasm of aeronautics.” 

Had the following available facts and figures 
been considered by researcher Shannon, it is 
very likely he would not have been given to 
make the charges and criticism he did. 


1. The course in pre-flight aeronauties has been 
added to the junior- and senior-year program of 
the high schools at the suggestion and help of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration and the U. S. 
Office of Education (not by the Army). Two aero- 
nauties texts and eighteen other reference books on 
aviation were produced by two university groups 
sponsored by the government. 

2. Pre-flight aeronauties in most schools is a one- 
year elective science course and not required by all. 

3. General Arnold is asking for an air foree of 
over 4,000,000 men by 1944. This means that more 
than one in every three physically fit high-school 
boys are destined for the air forces. Director 
Shannon in referring to the training program says, 
‘‘A minority of them may need it some day!’’ 
Some of the boys who received their ground train- 
ing in the junior-college CPT program have already 
given their lives protecting the right of Mr. Shan- 
non to voice his non-constructive criticisms of such 
training by secondary schools. 

4. Flying and navigating even a relatively simple 
airplane is as different from driving an automobile 
as piloting an ocean-going vessel is different from 
steering a rowboat. 

5. Thousands of teachers have received the same 
ground-school training as aviation cadets; they 
were given CPT scholarships in the summer of 1942. 
Others have attended special summer-session courses 
or are taking aeronauties correspondence courses. 
A science teacher does not need the ‘‘respeet’’ of 
a Jimmy Doolittle to teach the elements of the 
applied science of aeronautics. 

6. Sixty-three per cent of the Army personnel 
21 


1J. R. Shannon, SCHOOL AND Society, 57: 
219, February 20, 1943. 
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Pilots, navigators, 
and bombardiers their 
knowledge of and training in applied science and 


are designated as specialists. 


depend especially upon 
mathematies, and the great majority have not at- 
tended college. Hence the mathematics and science 
if this war on the fighting front are chiefly of high- 
school level or below. It is the applied science and 


mathematies ineluded in a high-school course in 
eronauties that will win the air battles of this war. 
Seventeen-year-old high-school students are 


ip 
now enlisting as pre-induction aviation cadets. 
How else could they spend their time more advan- 
tageously than by studying plane identification, 
map reading, navigation, meteorology, and the like? 
The science departments of many high schools are 
now as well staffed and equipped to teach these 
fundamentals as many government ground schools. 

8. The United States is last among the nations 
at war to introduce aviation training into the high 
schools. Germany began as early as 1934 and every 
boy graduating from the secondary schools now has 
a fundamental training in aviation if not flight ex- 
perience. Air power vanquished Poland and France 


nd threatened to conquer the world. Air power 
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will win the battle to free the world. That day 
can be hastened by beginning the training of our 
air foree in the more than 25,000 high schools. 

9, Never before has there been such a widespread 
and genuine interest among the students as in the 
airplane and its use in war and in peace. Aviation 
provides one of the best vehicles yet encountered 
whereby much of mathematics, science, and social 
science can be functionally taught. Not only does 
the student learn more mathematics and science, he 
also becomes cognizant of a development in eiviliza 
tion that will revolutionize our social, political, and 
economie way of living just as it has revolutionized 
warfare. 

10. If the secondary school really adheres to the 
principle that it should serve the vital needs and 
interests of youth and society, then the teaching of 
aeronautics (including flight training) should now 
and heneeforth be included in its program of offer- 
ings. 

CorNELIUS H. SIEMENS 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY 





WHITE CONSULTANTS TO A NEGRO 
COLLEGE WORKSHOP 

THE problem of minority groups has been 
receiving increased attention of late, due to the 
world-wide crisis and the oppression of free 
peoples in many lands. The customs and poli- 
cies of the United States are now undergoing 
eritical serutiny as a result of the recent pro- 
nouncement of the “Four Freedoms,” the “pas- 
sive-resistance” program led by Ghandi and 
Nehru in India, and the “Purist” policy of 
certain branches of our armed forces. Our in- 
consistencies are being denounced by our ene- 
mies, ignored by our friends, and deplored at 
Much like the weather, everyone talks 
about it but nobody does much about it. 

While the United States has many political, 


home. 


racial, and sectarian minority groups, no mi- 
nority problem exceeds that of the Negro in 
Largest of our minority groups, 
the thirteen million Negroes—approximately 
one tenth of the total population—are subjected 
to the most serious discriminations in agricul- 
ture, education, industry, and polities. Even in 


importance. 


national defense they are not being allowed a 
proportionate share of opportunities or respon- 
sibilities. 

If this large section of the population is to 
remain hopeful and-loyal, and is to maintain 
its efforts at self-improvement—and the im- 
provement of society generally—its members 
must be helped. They must be convinced of 
the sincere interest of the majority group. 
One of the most effective ways of maintaining 
constructive relations between the Negro and 
White races is through suggestions of specific 
forward steps and active co-operation by mem- 
bers of the majority race in achieving desirable 
democratic social objectives. 

Believing that’ more rapid and effective re- 
sults may be obtained through work with pres 
ent and future leaders, certain members of the 
Department of Education of the Ohio State 
University have been working for several years 
with the Department of Education of the West 
Virginia State College for Negroes. The co- 
operative relationship has continued to develop 
through successive phases. 
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The professional relationship had its begin- 
ning in 1938 as a result of the activity of 
Andrew Calloway, assistant superintendent of 
schools in charge of Negro education, Kanawha 
County, West Virginia. As a graduate student 
at the Ohio State University and in close rela- 
tionship to the student-teaching program of the 
West Virginia State College, Mr. Calloway was 
instrumental in getting a group of the Ohio 
State Laboratory School faculty to visit the 
college. That group, headed by Fred Helsa- 
beck, spent several days in classes and conter- 
ences with faculty and = students discussing 
problems and modern trends in educational 
practice. 

The initial visit yielded such stimulating re- 
sults that Harry W. Greene, chairman of the 
Department of Education, West Virginia State 
College, proposed the continuance of similar 
visits. John W. Davis, president of the col- 
lege, and Harrison W. Ferrell, dean, agreed, 
and requested Mr. Helsabeck to serve as their 
contact with the Ohio State University. Dur- 
ing the summers of 1939, 1940, and 1941, Mr. 
Helsabeck arranged for students and staff mem- 
bers from the university to visit classes at West 
Virginia State College. The groups at both 
institutions continued to be encouraged by the 
results. 

In 1942, Mr. Helsabeck having left the uni- 
versity, the writer was requested by the West 
Virginia State College officials to assume re- 
sponsibility for arranging the visits. As a first 
step, the writer visited the West Virginia State 
College and, in conferences with the president, 
the dean and Professor Greene, set up specific 
objectives and plans for achievement. It was 
decided that the chief objective was the devel- 
opment of a new teacher-education program, 
with the writer as chief outside consultant who 
would arrange a series of conferences and lec- 
tures by resource specialists from various de- 
partments of the Ohio State University. 

Three new courses were organized. One, 
“The Social Foundations of Adult Education,” 
offered on the graduate level, was designed to 
develop ideas and procedures of functional 
Negro adult education in terms of current issues 
and problems. A second course, ‘“Contem- 
porary Edueational Practices,” was to deal 
with modern theories and practices in publie- 


school education, with emphasis upon purposes 
of public education, methods of instruction, 
promotion-placement policies, and the like. 
The third course, ‘Education Workshop,” was 
organized to provide opportunity for graduate 
and undergraduate students with teaching ex- 
perience to investigate specifie problems in 
reading, arithmetic, social studies, and other 
subjects; to organize units, locate instructional 
materials, and attack other practical problems 
which they faced in their regular school work. 
A series of lectures on currently important 
topics was provisionally arranged. 

As a prerequisite to the successful operation 
of the consultant service, it was important that 
official recognition by the proper officials of the 
university be secured. Accordingly, the objec- 
tives, plans, and the needs to be met by the 
service were presented to D. H. Eikenberry, 
chairman of the Department of Education and 
to A. J. Klein, dean of the College of Eduea- 
tion. After consultation with other interested 
parties, official approval was given. 

Consultants from the university were care- 
fully selected so that their special contributions 
would relate to the development of the West 
Virginia State College program at appropriate 
times. An important consideration in selection 
was their experience with, and sensitivity to- 
ward, the special problems of Negro education 
and their attitudes and values in regard to the 
relationships involved. Approximately twelve 
specialists visited the college during the summer 
of 1942. They went in small groups with the 
leadership of the following major consultants: 
Glenn L. MeConagha (social studies), Francis 
P. Robinson (psychology), Harold G. Shane 
(science), Lowry W. Harding (arithmetic and 
language arts). 

Bi-weekly visits were made by the consultants 
throughout the summer. During each visit the 
following activities and services were carried 
on: 


Initial planning conference with the director, 
Professor Greene, when preceding activities were 
reviewed and the specific contributions of each 
visitor were decided in the light of what seemed 
to be needed. 

Conferences with administrative officers and fae- 
ulty committees of the college concerning the total 
teacher-education program. 
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Meeting with each of the three classes in the 
courses which had been arranged and organized in 
terms of the consultant service. 

Individual conferences and interviews with stu- 
dents coneerning their problems. The problems 
presented ranged from broad social issues through 
specifie teaching techniques and materials to ques- 
tions of personal adjustment. 

Presenting lectures and round-table diseussions, 
open to faculty and student-body at large, on topics 
of general interest. 

Making plans, with the director, for follow-up 
work and study by the three classes in terms of 
the material presented by the consultants during 


their visit. 


The major benefits of the consultant service 
were: 

1. The stimulation of interest, on the part of the 
Negro teachers, in developing modern educational 
practices in terms of their special opportunities 
and limitations. 

2. The demonstration that education is an active 
process of sharing experience. 

3. The provision of one further example that 
nterracial co-operation is possible and practical 
with intellectual freedom. 

4. The increase of mutual understanding of prob- 
lems and obstacles facing those interested in elimi- 
nating inequalities and social malpractices. 

5. The convineing of future Negro leaders that 
many sincere and thoughtful whites are actively 
interested in their problems. Thus, they are helped 
to maintain a hopeful and constructive attitude 
despite many discouragements. 

6. The stimulation of the consultants themselves, 
through their experiences and new relationships. 
They all agreed with the statement of one, who 
said, ‘‘This has been the most stimulating and 
challenging professional experience I ever had.’’ 


In the opinion of the writer, problems of 
minority groups will not be solved satisfactorily 
as long as they are regarded as the “Negro 
Problem” or the “Chinese Problem,” and are 
attacked independently and separately by ma- 
jority and minority groups, each with its back- 
ground of preconceptions and prejudice. The 
most effective means of dealing with such prob- 
lems and of building mutual understanding in 
the process is through many small, practical 
examples of co-operation, such as that reported 
here. Lowry W. Harpine@ 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 

THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
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AN INTERIM REPORT OF THE AATC 

THe American Association of Teachers Col 
leges canceled its annual meeting in connection 
with the AASA, but earried on its work by a 
meeting of the standing committees in Cleve- 
land. Last year’s officers were re-elected by 
general ballot of the association. 


ACc- 


Ten new institutions were added to the 
credited list on recommendation of the Accredit- 
ing Committee, which also reported twelve re- 
inspections. This is the sixteenth year in which 
the association has established an accredited 
list. During these years the standards have been 
under constant revision and the past year was 
no exception. A new and more qualitative state- 
ment of admission, selection, guidance, and 
placement procedures was approved by the as 
sociation. New provisions governing the offer- 
ing of extension and correspondence work will 
be submitted to the association. These are of 
special moment owing to the current conditions 
of relative isolation for many teachers in the 
United States. 

The Executive Committee approved a work 
ing relationship with the Alfred P. Sloan Foun- 
dation in an investigation of the relation of the 
curriculum of the teachers college to the life of 
the community. These studies will be carried 
out by five institutions, under the direction of 
Edward §S. Evenden, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, member 


of the Standards Committee: 


Keene Teachers College, Keene, N. H. 

State Teachers College, California, Pa. 

Central Michigan College of Edueation, Mt. 
Pleasant. 

North Texas State Teachers College, Denton. 

State Teachers College, Radford, Va. 


Forty institutions were reported as partici- 
pating direetly in the war effort by serving as 
training centers for one of the armed services. 

Resolutions were adopted pledging the ut- 
most effort of the teachers colleges to assist 
in winning the war and to preserve and im- 
prove democratic institutions; urging the fed- 
eral government to make immediate adequate 
financial provision for the education of all 
persons honorably discharged from the armed 
forees in the world war; directing public at- 
tention to the significance of education in the 
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war effort and in postwar organization and to 
the necessity of a supply of trained teachers 
to staff the the 
out interruption; urging increased financial sup- 
the 
participation in such an effort; urging the asso- 


classrooms of nation with- 


port within several states and by federal 
ciation to carry on programs of educational im- 
provement and to maintain professional stand- 
ards during the war period, using this period 
as an opportunity for the accomplishment of 
desirable changes; approving the admission of 
selected high-school students of senior rank in 


accordance with the provision of the resolution 
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of the Edueational Policies Commission, with 
careful safeguards. 

Appropriations were made for continuing 
studies of the curriculum, the library, student 
teaching, international understandings with spe- 
cial reference to the Far East, religious activi- 
ties, professional relationships, and co-operative 
activities with special schools of art. 

CHARLES W. Hunt, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
PRESIDENT, 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
ONEONTA, N. Y. 





PUPIL-MORALE AFTER ONE YEAR 
OF WAR 
THE Morale Study of the State College of 
Washington is a continuing investigation of the 
Re- 


ports of previous findings have appeared in 


reactions of high-school youth to the war. 


SCHOOL AND Society, Mareh 14, 1942, in Social 
Education, November, 1942, and in a mono- 
graph, “Wartime Morale of High School 
Youth,” published by the Stanford University 
Press. This, the fourth in the series of studies, 
describes a survey of morale at the end of the 
first year of American participation in the war. 

A Test on the Effeets of War has been de- 
veloped for determining the confidence or pessi- 
mism of youth in relation to the effects of the 
of the 


test is described in the writer’s monograph. A 


war on their lives. The construction 
revised edition of the test was published in 
October, 1942, for the use of schools desiring to 
test the morale of their pupils.t. The first re- 
sults from this edition were obtained from four 
schools which used the test between November 
23 and December 18, 1942. 
on a sample of 30 pupils from Muncie (Ind.), 
48 from Oakland (Calif.), 148 from Longview 
(Wash.), and 104 from Spokane, Wash. This 


is not a particularly representative group, but 


This report is based 


findings from this sample are suggestive of the 
possible pupil-morale situation throughout the 
nation. 

The essential element in morale, as conceived 
in this study, is confidence and optimism, tem- 


1 Sample copy available on request. 


pered by a realistic recognition of the difficulties 
that are to be faced. The Test on the Effects 
of War requires the pupil to respond “Yes” 
or “No” to 70 statements about the war, thus 
indicating whether he is optimistic or pessi- 
mistic. Typical statements are “The war will 
last ten years or more” and “Food will become 
so searce that civilians will go hungry.” State- 
ments deal with three periods: the present, the 
remainder of the war, and the postwar period. 
Separate seores report the optimism of the 
pupil’s outlook on each period. Items are also 
classified to yield scores indicating the pupil’s 
reaction to three separate aspects of the war: 
the military seriousness of the war, the economic 
effects on civilians, and the restriction and dis- 
comfort of civilian life. 

Directions to the pupil attempted to convey 
The pupil was 
statement was 


the mind-set of a true-false test. 
asked to whether each 
true, or almost always true, or, in the ease of a 
prediction, if the event probably will happen. 
He was instructed to try to answer every ques- 
tion. No single response in such a test is highly 
significant, but a trend in the pupil’s thinking 
ean be revealed in the course of many such re- 


decide 


sponses. 

Results. The scores of the pupils on each 
section of the test are summarized in Table I. 
The first conclusion to be drawn from these 
figures is that, as in the previous studies, tre- 
mendous differences in individual seores are to 
be found. When pupils describe the probable 
future, opinions do not cluster at any position; 
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in every school, some pupils are unreasonably 
pessimistic, While others seem blind to real prob- 
lems. This emphasizes the need for each school 
to identify pupils who are insecure, so that they 
may be reassured when their fears are imagi- 
nary and given help in constructive attacks on 


those that are not. It does not suffice for the 


TABLE I 


SCORES OF 338 PUPILS ON TEST 














Slag 
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; | = a if ® « = | 
+ } = ‘e Oo = TD 
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a | fa) m4 m a 
POUR f écews.ccs 65d | 5-58 41.8 41-50 | 93 
I Present 
condi- | | | 
tions 18 | 4-17 | 10.6 | 14-16 16 
II Wartime } 
future 23 | 1-23 | 15.4 | 17-22 80 
III Postwar | 
period 24 | 0-23 | 15:8 | 10-22 84 
A Military 
difficulty | 13 1-13 8.6 9-13 57 
B Economie | 
hardship | 26 | 3—24 14.8 14-23 78 
( Restric- | 
tion of 
life 27 3-27 | 17.2 | 16—24 .78 











*A high score indicates optimism, a low one pessi- 
mism 
> See text. 
by parallel split. 
“For various reasons, some items were not scored. 


school to consider the morale of the group as a 
whole, find that it is cheerful and patriotic, and 


The defi- 
nite indieation of all results to date is that in 


conclude that no morale need exists. 


every school there is a morale problem, although 
in some places more pupils are affected than in 
others. 

There is no way of predicting the future ac- 
curately, and facts about even the present are 
often lacking. The writer has attempted to 
judge what score indicates an accurate, in- 
formed outlook, but any such estimate ean al- 
ways be disputed. 
to study the individual test items and interpret 
for himself whether these pupils are overopti- 
mistie or overpessimistic. The writer’s judg- 
is indicated in the column of Table I 
headed “ ‘Best’ Seore.” Thus, for Seore I, it 
seems that the facts warrant optimism on at 
From 
these maxima and minima, one concludes that 
pupils are rarely overoptimistic, but that there 


The critical reader will wish 


ment 


least fourteen items, or at most, sixteen. 


is a strong tendency to exaggerate the dangers 
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and hardships brought by the war. Scores on 
Part I, describing the present status of the war 
effort, are especially pessimistic, the mean being 
well below the estimated reasonable degree of 
confidence. Similar, but less pronounced trends, 
are shown on all other scores except III. It 
should be remembered that about half the group 
In Seore ITI, 


which deals with postwar conditions, pupils are 


is below the mean on each score. 


probably more optimistie than in other areas. 
Differences from school to school are present, 
but less marked than those within any school. 
The mean total scores in the four schools, in rank 
order, are 36.8, 40.3, 42.3, and 42.8; a chi-square 
test indicates that these differences almost cer- 
tainly are not due to chance. 

Responses to some of the individual items are 
interesting. In interpreting such responses, 
however, one must recognize that the percentage 
of agreement might be changed by a different 
phrasing of the statement. Ninety per cent or 
more of the pupils? agreed with these state 
ments: 


America has organized for this war faster than in 
1917. 

The sacrifices civilians have made so far have really 
been necessary for victory. 

So far I have not suffered much from the war. 

Ameriea will win the war. 

Amusements and sports will be greatly reduced. 

After the war the United States will be more than 
ever the leading nation in the world. 

The government will set up a program to prevent 
poverty. 

Ninety per cent or more disagreed with these 

statements : 


The war has caused no difficulty for the average 
business. 

Inland cities like Chicago and Kansas City will be 
bombed. 

Food will become so searce that civilians will go 
hungry. 

3ecause of rationing, people will not have as much 
clothing as they need. 

This country will have a complete dictatorship 
(before the war ends). 


Nearly all these widespread beliefs are in a 
cheerful, confident direction. On the following 
items, however, opinion divides greatly between 

2 In computing percentages, the four schools were 
weighted equally. Omissions were arbitrarily di- 
vided equally between trues and falses. 
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the optimistic and pessimistie views: if military 
affairs go badly, censorship will conceal the 
truth from the people (44 per cent agree) ; 
there will be epidemics of disease among civil- 
ians (44 per cent); regular college work will be 
discontinued (43 per cent); a fair and lasting 
(56 cent); all 
young men will be required to take military 


peace will be established per 


training after the war (49 per cent). Uncer- 
tainty on some of these items is warranted, but 
on such statements as the first two, it is impera- 
tive that confidence be re-established. 

Kven where concrete facts on which to base 
optimism are available, pupils are frequently 
uninformed. The cost of living has been largely 
controlled (official estimates of increases in the 
past year range from two to thirteen per cent) ; 
yet 76 per cent of these pupils agree that “the 
cost of living has increased twenty-five per cent 
since Pearl Harbor.” The war against U-boats 
has not been won, but the Atlantic convoy system 
has been brilliantly suecessful. Only two thirds 
of the students, however, know that “American 
convoys are reaching England without serious 
losses.” Distrust of profiteering can be a major 
source of disunity within the nation; 63 per cent 
of the pupils think that “most corporations are 
making far higher profits than usual in spite of 
taxes.” Time, however, reports that corporate 
profits in 1942 were no higher than in pre-boom 
1939. Facts like these must be brought into the 
classroom. When pupils appreciate how well 
the government has attacked these problems, 
they ean be far more confident that new threats 
will be met equally well. The spread of this ap- 
preciation cannot be left to chance, but must be 
made a deliberate goal of the schools and other 
media of edueation. 

Other responses of interest regarding present 
and past conditions are these: 
think President 
dictatorial powers. 


Twenty-two per 
cent Roosevelt has taken over 
Sixty-four per cent main- 
tain that the High Command should have sent 
more help to the men on Bataan. Thirty-one 
per cent think “most people are putting even 
more than ten per cent of their income into war 
bonds.” Sixty-five per cent agree that “people 
today have about as much fun as they did be- 
fore the war.” In general, two conclusions 
emerge: pupils have good morale regarding 


wartime conditions, but not as good as some of 
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our achievements warrant; on most items, how- 
ever, a large minority take a position which 
should not be encouraged. 

As in previous studies, these results show that 
pupils exaggerate the scope and danger of the 
war. An apprehension that “half of the Amer- 
ican soldiers will be killed or permanently in- 
jured” ean do only harm to the morale of boys 
Thirty- 


three per cent of the group accept this state- 


who will shortly be soldiers themselves. 
ment. <A third also believe that if any com- 
munity is bombed repeatedly, one fourth of the 
people will be killed. Eighty per cent agree 
that “most of the men will be in the Army or 
Navy”; in contrast to this, MeNutt recently pre- 
dicted that by the end of 1943 we may have 
It is likely 
that the closeness of the war to the teen-age 


one fifth of the men in the services. 


pupil makes it difficult for him to see the pat- 
A better understanding of the 
relation of production to Army expansion, and 


tern of the war. 


of the civilian economy to the war effort would 
be valuable. A realization that the physical 
threat of war is small for any given individual 
One 
third state that they are “constantly worried” 


is an important ingredient of courage. 


about their friends in the service; such an atti 
tude suggests poor emotional health. Concern 
is not abated by flag-waving of praise for the 
“self-sacrifice” of our soldiers. Our approach 
to pupils must emphasize the war as a job to 
be done but only as a temporary part of their 
lives; assurance that there will be a postwar 
future for them is a powerful spur to make 
these pupils into braver fighters. 

In the civilian economic area, pessimism is 
at times greater than appears warranted or 
At least a sizable percentage agree 
with each of these unpleasant predictions: “All 
non-essential business will be closed” (70 per 
cent); “Taxes will be so high most people can 
buy only the necessities of life’ (62 per cent) ; 


healthy. 


“Saving money will be impossible for most 
people” (32 per cent) ; and “Prices on food will 
rise to sigh most people cannot afford a bal- 
anced diet” (25 per cent). Apparently fears 
of economic hardship still remain despite the 
progress toward inflation controls during the 
past year. Pupils also have a rather uncheer- 
ful picture of postwar economic prospects. 
“Taxes will place a great burden on the average 
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citizen’; 77 per cent agree. ‘Prices will remain 
hich for years after the war”; 40 per cent agree. 
“Most 
nothing after the war’; 65 per cent agree. 


business will have to start over from 
Since, in general, pupils are optimistic regard- 
ing the postwar future, the pessimism regard- 
ing economie problems is more striking. 

It is of especial interest to compare responses 
of this group with those of a similar group to 
some of the same items during the first three 
months of 1942. 
of Washington were tested with the previous 
edition of the Test on the Effects of War. This 
sample is not identical with the present group, 


Pupils in schools in the state 


but the general similarity of responses to items 
from sehool to school warrants a tentative com- 
parison. In the former test, pupils responded 
on a five-point seale from CY (certainly yes) to 
CN (certainly no), instead of the two-choice 
alternative offered here. For comparison pur- 
poses, the percentages responding CY and PY 
were combined with one half of the group re- 
ponding E (“equally likely yes or no”); the 

sulting figure is an estimate of the percentage 
n the earlier testing who would agree with each 
tatement. The precariousness of this compari- 
son must be emphasized. 

There has been little change in morale from the 
first months of the war to the present, if these 
data are to be trusted. There was some reason 
to hope, at the start of the war, that the exag- 
gerated opinions pupils then showed would dis- 
appear as soon as they had contact with war- 
time experiences. These findings seem to show 
that mere experience with war does not correct 
a faulty perspective and that whatever interpre- 
tive teaching the schools have provided has been 
On all these 
topies, the change from the January—March test- 


ineffective in correcting beliefs. 


ing to the November—December testing was less 
than 15 per cent: America will win; half the 
soldiers will be killed; repeated bombing of a 
community will kill one fourth of the popula- 
tion; food will be scarce; we will have a war- 
time dictatorship; it will be impossible to buy 
new furniture; prices on food will rise so high 
that most people cannot afford a balanced diet 
(33 per cent now agree); taxes will be very 
high; there will be a revolution within America 
after the war. Since a substantial percentage 
of the group was unrealistic on almost every one 
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of these items® this lack of change is far from 
encouraging. 

On some other items present in both tests, sig- 
Optimistie trends 


“Some ot 


nificant changes occurred. 


were noted on these items: the states 
will be invaded by enemy troops’* (from 43 per 
cent agreement to 19 per cent); “People will 
not be allowed to say what they think about the 
war effort” (31 per cent to 15 per cent); “Sav 
ing money will be impossible for most people” 
(54 per cent to 32 per cent); and “People will 
have less freedom in personal affairs than they 
had before the war’’* (45 per cent to 14 per 
“Wo- 
men will take over most of the heavy industrial 


cent). Pessimistic trends were as follows: 
work usually done by men” (52 per cent to 79 
per cent) ; “Regular college work will be discon- 
tinued” (28 per cent to 46 per cent) ; “All non- 
essential business will be closed” (39 per cent to 
70 per cent); and “Most young men who left 
school to fight will get an education after the 
war” (60 per cent to 42 per cent). It is inter 
esting that most of these pessimistie trends deal 
with mobilization of manpower and business; 
the necessity for widespread harnessing of all 
available workers has certainly grown more ap- 
parent during the past year. 

The data reported above are in many ways 
tentative. Testing of morale is still in the ex- 
perimental stages, the sampling in this study has 
been imperfect, and, with the best of data re- 
garding opinions, one cannot interpret with 
certainty whether they show desirable or un- 
desirable morale. Although recognizing such 
limitations, the writer feels that these important 
conclusions are justified : 

1. After one year of war, the morale of high- 
About half the 


group are more pessimistic than is justified by our 


school pupils is far from perfect. 


accomplishments in overcoming our problems. 

2. On many aspects of the war, at least a large 
minority of the pupils appear to be confused or 
misinformed. Exaggeration regarding the personal 
danger to our soldiers, and regarding the economic 
outlook for civilians, threatens the success of the 
war effort directly. 

3. On most questions, pupils have not become 
more realistic and more confident than they were 

3The extent of unrealistic thinking on these 
topics has been described in detail in Social Edu- 
cation, November, 1942, and in the monograph, 
‘*Wartime Morale of High School Youth.’’ 

4 Wording of item not identical in the two tests. 
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at the start of the war. The passage of a year 
has not removed the misconceptions about war 
which have made pupils more emotional than 
need be. 

The implications of such conclusions are 


fairly obvious. Pupils need information about 
the war, about prospects and plans for wartime 
and for the postwar future. Building morale 
through information is a task that the schools 
should shoulder, at least in part. If, however, 
the schools are to distribute such information, 
government agencies must assist the schools by 
collecting and providing morale-building evi- 
In order that the 
attack 

most 


dence for the teacher’s use. 


schools and the government may those 


fears which are most serious and un- 


warranted, a continuous survey of morale is 


necessary. From such reports as this, schools 
can note what problems should be discussed with 


the pupils. Better yet, the school may undertake 


to survey morale within its own group, using the 
Test on the Effects of War or a similar method. 
Krom this type of study, the school not only ean 
determine the difficulties that concern the group 


as a whole, but ean also locate for further 


guidance individual pupils whose morale is 
especially unsatisfactory. 

Morale stands in danger of becoming a mere 
For the schools, it should 


The pupil’s outlook on 


catchword in wartime. 
have a deeper meaning. 
his future is no temporary problem; it deter- 
mines his readiness to learn skills for future use, 
it influences his voeational ambitions, it affects 
his outlook on society. In wartime or in peace- 
time, the schools will have responsibility for 
knowing the morale needs of their group, and for 
discovering ways to alleviate them. The neces- 
sities of the immediate situation provide an 
especial incentive for the schools to recognize 
this problem at once. 

Lee J. CRONBACH 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON, 
PULLMAN 
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